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| hel ONE familiar with the modern map of Africa 
will remember that from the north-eastern corner 
of Damaraland a narrow strip of territory, ten degrees 
of longitude in length, continues the German sphere 
eastward to the Zambesi. The southern boundary of 
the eastern half of this German promontory is formed 
by the river Chobe, which at first flows parallel to the 
upper Zambesi and then joins the main stream by a 
bold curve to the east. To the south of the Chobe is 
a vast depression which occupies the whole area be- 
tween the deserts of Damaraland on the west, Bechuana- 
land on the south, and the highlands of Matabeleland 
on the east. A few rivers flow into this depression 
from the west, and turn it into a vast swamp in the 
rainy season,’ although at other times of the year the 
river channels are mostly dry and the floods dwindle 
into a few brackish marshes and shallow salt lakes. 
Until quite recently no rumour of mineral wealth 
tempted prospectors to traverse these barren plains, 
and for our knowledge of its geography we were solely 
indebted to sportsmen. Oswell, that great hunter, guided 
Livingstone in 1851 across the Chobe river at Linyati, 
and thence north-eastward to the upper Zambesi. 
Selous in 1879 tracked the river further to the west, 
and two years later Dr. Bradshaw published a map of 
its eastern end. The gap left between Selous’s furthest 
and the point where Serpo Pinto had crossed the head 
stream of the Chobe in 1878 was first filled up by an 
important expedition of which an adequate account 
has only now been published. 

Dr. Aurel Schulz is an Afrikander who was born in 
Natal, on the eastern slopes of the Drakensberg. He 
was trained for the medical profession, but seems to 
have preferred sport to surgery. At any rate in March 
1884 he trekked over Laing’s Nek into the Transvaal, 
and journeyed northward through Khama’s country to 
the great salt plains of Makarikari. Late in May his 
party reached the Victoria Falls, of which Dr. Schulz 
gives a graphic description. He estimates that they 
discharge a volume of water four times as great as that 
of Niagara over a vertical fall three times as high. Dr. 
Schulz is one of the very few men who have seen both 
‘the Victoria Falls and Niagara, and he regards the 
former as by far the more impressive. After a few 
‘days’ rest at the Falls the expedition followed up the 
Zambesi to the mouth of the Chobe and then along 
this river to Geluka, about 3° further west. At that 
point the Chobe bends northward into a region previ- 
ously traversed by Portuguese explorers. So Dr. Schulz 
struck across the plains to the valley of the Okovanga, 

_up which he hoped to continue westward until he could 
cross the watershed to the Atlantic coast. The opposi- 
tion of the natives, difficulties of transport and scarcity 
of food rendered this plan impossible; it became 
necessary to descend instead of ascending the Oko- 
vanga, and the course of that river was explored to its 
end in Lake Ngami. Here the travellers were arrested 
by the natives, and accused of being spies, exploring 
the country in the interests of the dreaded Matabele. 
For a while it looked very much as if the whole party 
would have been murdered ; but owing to Dr. Schulz’s 
tact the suspicions of the chief were allayed, and the 

_ members of the expedition allowed to continue on their 
way. They reached Shoshong, Khama’s chief town, a 


month later, and in January 1885 returned to Natal, 
after a remarkably rapid and successful journey. 

Dr. Schulz tells the story of his expedition briefly and 
simply. The journey was full of stirring incidents and 
sporting adventures, which are described modestly, 
effectively, and with transparent truthfulness. The 
book is of importance to the geographer, the ethno- 
grapher, the naturalist, and the politician, who will all 

nd it a mine of information on a country of which 
little is known. Dr. Schulz’s interests were mainly 
sporting ; but he was no mere butcher. He observes 
as accurately as he shoots, and his pages are full 
of information about animals and their ways. He 
brings forward fresh evidence of the crocodile’s habit of 
letting its food putrefy before it eats it; he explains 
the widespread tradition of the poisonous nature of 
a lion’s claws by pointing out that shreds of putrid 
meat are generally to be found in the spaces be- 
tween them ; and he discusses whether the ‘‘ aasvogel” 
is led to its prey by sight or scent, and decides in favour 
of the former. The geographical problem on which 
he throws most light is that of the relations of the 
Okovanga. At first this river was regarded as a 
tributary to the Zambesi, but in most current maps it 
is shown as quite separate from the Zambesi system 
and discharging all its waters into Lake Ngami. 
According to Dr. Schulz, however, the Okovanga has 
two outlets—the main part of the river flows southward 
to Ngami; while a smaller branch, the Selinda, flows 
eastward through the Chobe into the Zambesi. The 
ethnographic information collected by Dr. Schulz is 
also of great interest. One of his favourite maxims is 
that ‘‘ The first principle of travel is absolute peace.” 
Thanks to the opportunities for intercourse with the 
natives given him by his adherence to that principle, 
he has brought back much valuable information about 
many little-known tribes. His notes on the Mosarwa 
are of especial interest. He shows that they are un- 
questionably allied to the Bushmen, but are more 
nearly related to the Hottentots. He rejects the 
untenable theory that the Bushmen have decreased 
in size owing to degeneration resulting from un- 
favourable conditions of life; and he agrees with 
those ethnologists who follow Sir William Flower in 
regarding the Bushmen as quite distinct from the 
pygmies of equatorial Africa. He gives a photograph 
of a Bushman woman with the “‘ steatopygy ” exception- 
ally well developed, and the same_feature is shown in 
some very admirable reproductions of a series of Bush- 
men drawings. Dr. Schulz, however, appears inclined 
to exaggerate the age of these drawings, all of which 
he assigns to the period previous to the appearance of 
white settlers ; but this cannot be the case with them all, 
for some of the drawings are clearly intended for British 
soldiers carrying rifles. It is interesting to notice that 
the author pays a warm tribute of respect to Khama, 
while he represents the Matabele at the period of his visit 
as the curse of the whole country through which he tra- 
velled. The difference between the power of the Matabele 
now and at the time of the author's journey reminds us 
that it is perhaps a pity that a chapter was not added 
dealing with later work in the district. Less has been 
done during the past twelve years in the valleys of the 
Chobe and Okovanga than in most parts of Africa; but 
still a few explorers have helped to fill in the details 
along Dr. Schulz’s route, and reference to their 
work, and especially tothat of K. von Francois, might 
well have been added. A few additions of this nature 
would have rendered the work more complete ; but in 
this case the omission is comparatively unimportant, 
and does not detract from the pleasure of reading this 
interesting story of a memorable expedition, in which 
Dr. Schulz showed himself to be at once a true natural- 
ist, a keen sportsman, and a tactful and intrepid 
explorer. 


| 
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MACHINES. 


“‘The Aeronautical Annual, 1897.” ~Edited by James 
Means. Boston : Clarke; London: Wesley. 1897. 


HE death of Otto Lilienthal in 1896, as the result 
of an accident, after many hundred successful 
flights on his machine, and the death last week of 
Dr. Woelfert and an assistant in an accident which 
occurred when his ship had attained the height of 
several hundred yards, show that partial success is 
being attained in the navigation of the air, but at the 
gravest risk to the enthusiastic experimenters. In 
the earlier stages of aerial inventions, accidents 
occurred much more often through the inadequacy of the 
machinery or apparatus employed. It would now appear 
that the greatest danger comes not from the inadequacy 
of the apparatus, but from the imperfect experience of 
those who use it. This result is natural enough. 
Perhaps a modern racing yacht is as perfect a piece of 
apparatus as may be conceived; the theory of its 
management is thoroughly well understood, and yet 
we should confidently predict disaster for a crew who 
were perfectly instructed in the theory of sailing, but 
who had never sailed a yacht before. So, also, the 
modern safety bicycle is a singularly finished mechanism, 
and in two minutes the whole theory of maintaining 
balance and steering may be explained to the least 
intelligent. But we should not insure the life of one 
who should start for the first time to ride a bicycle 
down a long descent with only a mental grasp of the 
principles of riding. As in the case of flying an initial 
velocity is necessary much greater than that required in 
bicycling, and as an accident must involve a dangerous 
fall, it is practically certain that many more serious 
accidents are to be expected before practical experience 
of the working of machines has been gained sufficient 
to enable their inventors to distinguish between acci- 
dents due to the structure of their machines and 
accidents due to their manipulation of them. 

The American publication now before us and the 
corresponding German magazine show that aeronauts 
have practically abandoned the principle of ballooning. 
In order to get enough lifting power from the difference 
in weight of a gas and of air, an enormous and un- 
wieldy bulk is necessary. A balloon is always at the 
mercy of the wind, and there is nothing corresponding 
to the resistance of the water on the keel of a ship to make 
tacking or steering possible. All recent experimenters 
have gone back to the mechanical principles of the flight 
of birds, to the fact that when a plane is moving for- 
wards at a considerable velocity and with a slight tilt 
upwards in the direction of motion it has a lifting 

ower many times greater than its own weight. It is 

y an arrangement of planes corresponding to the wings 
of birds that the recent machines have been constructed. 
One of the most successful of these was the aerodrome 
of Professor Langley. After many unsuccessful ex- 
periments he succeeded last year in launching a 
machine that flew successfully for many hundred yards. 
It was built entirely of metal and weighed only 
twenty-five pounds. In shape it resembled a huge 
dragon-fly, with two pairs of narrow lateral wings 
about fourteen feet from tip to tip, and with a vertical 
steering tail. It was propelled by two screws driven 
by a powerful but exceedingly light engine. The 
aerodrome was of course only a working model, as it 
was insufficient to sustain the weight of man. The 
flight came to an end after a few seconds as the supply 
of fuel gave out. But on each of many occasions the 
machine came down to the ground unharmed and ready 
to be recharged and relaunched. The present volume 
gives no details as to the structure of the machine on 
which Dr. Woelfert came to his end. But it, like the 
aerodrome, was propelled by an engine, and the fatal 
accident seems to have come about by explosion of the 
benzine fuel. 

Otto Lilienthal and Mr. Chanute have made success- 
ful experiments in another direction. They believe 
that, as many of the largest birds in soaring flight are 
able to rise or fall, to go with the wind or against it 
without continual beating of the wings, the problem of 
flight will be solved independently of artificial motors. 
Lilienthal’s machine consisted of a framework support- 
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two bat-like wings, upon which he was able 
to ‘‘slide down the wind” 150 feet at a time. Later 
on he modified this arrangement by placing two smaller 
planes above the large wings, and so was able to 
reduce the tip-to-tip size of his machine and to make 
it less dangerous in a high wind. He was becoming 
exceedingly expert in soaring flight when, on his last 
and fatal attempt, the machine suddenly tipped forwards 
at a height of about twenty yards above the ground : the 
planes ceased to act and he came down with a crash. The 
gliding machines of Chanute and Herring and the recent 
compound aeroplanes of Langley consist of a number 
of superimposed planes which, in wind, give a large 
lifting power with considerable stability. The present 
problem is to secure a form of motor which will make 
the aeroplane systems independent of a wind, and there 
is reasonable probability that this will soon be secured, 
But even with the most perfect machine the dangers of 
practice will be considerable. As Lilienthal said: ‘‘ An 
apparatus alone cannot equip us for flying: the capa- 
bility of using it, which is inborn with the stork, must be 
gained by us by a laborious training. But even in this 
we can trust ourselves fully to our long-legged instruc- 
tor. It shows us with what facility we can change the 
irregular blowing of the wind into bearing power, pro- 
vided we have the necessary practice. When the stork 
sails over the roofs of houses, one can see how it applies 
every gust in the air to its advantage. The higher it 
circles, the more tranquil and certain its flight becomes 
in proportion to the increasing uniformity of the wind.” 


OUR NOBLE SELVES. 


‘* Social Transformations of the Victorian Age.” By T. 
H. S. Escott. London: Seeley. 1897. 


HIS is a book of a class such as is possible only in 
England or in America. Mr. Escott is an ex- 
perienced journalist and presumably knows his public, 
but we should have thought that such wholesale un- 
discriminating flattery of ourselves and everything con- 
nected with us would have palled on the palate of 
even the British Philistine. Mr. Escott has ranged 
over every department of our social life, and behold, it 
is all very good. Since Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s egregious 
book on the United States, there has been nothing like 
it outside the Jubilee articles in the Reviews. The 
English is slipshod, and the ideas those of a quarter of 
a century ago ; but so long as there are plenty of figures 
to prove that we are the greatest, the richest, the most 
enlightened of nations our author is content. Mr. 
Escott is naturally an enthusiastic Free-trader, and 
his statistics are very wonderful. Totals and averages 
prove everything, and if Dives at his table has 
a million and Lazarus at the gate nothing, it is clear 
that each is a prosperous person worth just half a 
million. Population has increased 30 per cent., capital 
100 per cent., and purchasing power 600 per cent. ; the 
import of foreign corn and foreign commodities is 
increasing, and therefore England is happy and pros- 
rous beyond rivalry. But not only in wealth are we 
increasing—art is flourishing: witness South Kensington 
with its scores of branches and thousands of students 
who can turn out pictures as like as two peas. The 
Royal Academy had only a handful of visitors in 1837, 
now it has near half a million. And just look at science! 
In 1831 the British Association started at York with 
200 members; now it can muster nearly 4,000—‘‘ so 
rogressive a thing is English Science.” Even literature 
as called in the aid of all this science and art. ‘‘We 
hear of loaded epithets, of dynamic diction, of sonatas 
in sentences, of fugues in periods and of new stratifica- 
tions in style.” Alas! it is true; we cannot deny it. 
From first to last we fail to find any trace of real 
appreciation of the moving forces of the time. We have 
the commonplaces of the newspapers about our glorious 
progress repeated ad nauseam, but the great motive 
power, the later inspiration, in politics, literature and 
science seems to have escaped the author. Indeed his 
observation seems to have stopped short many years 
ago. A whole chapter is devoted to the Rothschilds, 
with their ‘“‘happy and impressive blend of splendour 
and propriety”; nearly as much space is given to 
Malthusianism, a subject which one finds discussed 
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in back volumes of the ‘Westminster Review,” but 
which has not within living memory excited men’s 
minds. It is, of course, impossible to write a book on 
such a subject without touching on many points of 
interest and reminding us of some useful facts, but on 
the whole we can only say of Mr. Escott’s work that it 
is a fine example of a good opportunity missed. 


IN SEARCH OF A RELIGION. 


* In Search of a Religion.” By Dennis Hird. London : 
Clement Wilson. 1897. 


R. DENNIS HIRD has had experiences which do 
not fall to the lot of every clergyman. He had 
to resign his post as Secretary of the Church of Eng- 
land Temperance Society in London because he was a 
member of the Social Democratic Federation. And he 
had to give up the comfortable living of Eastnor, and 
indeed to renounce the clerical profession altogether, on 
account of the heretical views expressed in a work 
entitled ‘‘ A Christian with Two Wives.” It may 
be said at once that the religious opinions ex- 
pressed in his latest work can no stretch 
of indulgence be called orthodox. No doubt there 
are many clergymen still sitting comfortably in their 
benefices who hold views not one whit less heretical, 
but since Mr. Hird has elected to set down his in black 
and white he can scarcely complain because the 
Bishop of Hereford and Lady Henry Somerset con- 
sidered it would be injurious to his personal character 
to continue to teach what he no longer believed. ‘In 
Search of a Religion” is, however, by reason of Mr. 
Hird’s experiences, something more than an ordinary 
novel, though as a novel alone it has its good points. 
It tells us something about the Church by one who has 
seen it from the inside, and if we are to believe Mr. 
Hird flat heresy is common enough even in the diaconal 
mind. The Dean of Crowland, who is quite a charm- 
ing and sensible old man, believes that all religions 
alike are based upon hypnotism, and agrees with his 
nephew that there is no such thing as sin, which is 
only an invention of man’s vanity. But the Dean is 
more worldly wise than Mr. Hird himself was; for he 
lives in silence, entertains his bishop sumptuously by 
means of his large private fortune, and keeps his 
deanery. Mark Goode, the Dean’s nephew, it is who 
is in search of a religion, and, so far as we can make 
out, finds it in a sort of communal Socialism through 
the influence of Rachel Burnett, a serious and noble 
girl who tries to live the life of Christ in Whitechapel 
and dies in the attempt. Mr. Hird’s literary gifts are 
not of the highest order. His occasional spurts of fine 
writing sometimes land him in bathos, and his character- 
drawing, as is usually the case in a didactic novel, is 
not powerful. 


MORE KAILYARD FICTION. 


‘*My Bonnie Lady.” By Leslie Keith. 
Jarrold. 1897. 


pe VeRreonr must be rather tired by this time of 
reading about all the petty details of life in a 
Scotch village, and it is not possible to conceive that 
any one ever took much interest in them. ‘* My 
Bonnie Lady” is all about a feud between the Mintos 
and the Inglises of Carmylie over a disputed right of 
way. The gentle Laird of Minto is driven into his 
grave by the feud, it is true, and his wife follows him ; 
but when one has to follow the course of the story 
which leads to this catastrophe through two hundred 
pages thickly sprinkled with unintelligible Scotch 
words, the reader may be pardoned if he yawns from 
sheer weariness. The story is well enough told if only 
it had been worth the telling. And there is all the usual 
Scotch local colour and the usual talk about bannocks 
and scones, stirring the porridge, wood-chopping and 
But of any wider interest there is none in the 
book. The truth is, Scotch people are not really in- 
teresting to any.one but themselves, and by writing 
books about themselves in Scotch dialect they seem to 
confess the fact. If there are any people who have not 
yet learnt enough about Scotch village life, Leslie 
Keith’s book may be confidently recommended to them, 
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for it has some literary value. But those who care 
more for wider issues and. boggle at “fash” and 
“coming ben” and ‘‘ wa’ teas” and the rest of the 
Doric vocabulary are warned in time. 


AN ELECTRIC SHOCK. 


‘An Electric Shock; and other Stories.” By E. 
Gerard. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood. 
1897. 

ERE is another of those books which are the 
despair of the reviewer. With one exception these 
stories by Mr. Gerard have been previously published in 
various magazines, and one’s first reflection is what 
curious editors those magazines must have to accept 
stories so valueless. One of them, ‘‘ The Attaman,” isa 
pretentious stilted paraphrase of a Polish story, in which 
gold and silver ‘‘ rust away,” and the heads and heels 
of dancing Cossacks ‘‘ change place with inconceivable 

swiftness, till many a one drops asleep in the midst of a 

somersault ’—a feat which we cannot believe even a 

Cossack could perform. In “An Electric Shock” the 

doctor who is its hero tells us :—‘‘ I was conscious of a 

curious reluctance to approach the bed on which his 

motionless form was laid out, shrouded by a white 

linen sheet which covered it up entirely, in order, as I 

supposed, to keep away the flies, which at this season 

of the year are too readily attracted by the fulsome 
presence of Death.” 


PARLIAMENT FROM THE PRESS GALLERY. 


** The Book of Parliament.” By Michael MacDonagh. 
London : Isbister & Co. 1897. 


Ts ordinary attitude of the Press Gallery towards 
Parliament in general, and towards the House of 
Commons in particular, is one of contemptuous 
tolerance. It is a far cry from the days of Charles I. 
when Sir Edward Dearing was committed to the Tower, 
and the collection of speeches he had published was 
burnt by the common hangman as a breach of the 
privileges and an outrage on the dignity of the House 
of Commons; and almost as far from the days of 
George II. when Edward Cave, the editor of the 
**Gentleman’s Magazine,” was brought to the Bar 
of the House and sentenced to fine and im- 
prisonment for refusing to discontinue his reports 
of the Proceedings of Parliament. Even at the 
beginning of the century, as Mr. MacDonagbh tells us, 
a newspaper representative in the House of Commons 
was looked upon as a pernicious interloper and eaves- 
dropper. Now the Press looks down upon Parliament 
from its lofty eminence above the Speaker’s chair, as if 
conscious that newspapers have supplanted the House 
of Commons to a large extent in the discussion of 
public affairs. Members look up to the Press and keep 
an anxious eye upon the gentlemen who represent the 
political organs of their constituencies, grateful for each 
line of commendation or compliment. And as for 
the descriptive writer who roams at large —- 
the lobbies seeking what gossip he may devour, he 
is so petted and so courted that it is no wonder he 
sometimes comes to believe himself the equal of a 
Minister of State. Certain it is that in the fine apart- 
ments the House now allows to the Press as writing, 
recreation, smoking and dining rooms, the general tone 
of comment on the proceedings of the House is flippant 
to the highest degree. How else should journalists 
look upon the talking and gesticulating mannikins 
whose feestion is not, as the mannikins vainly believe, 
to settle the affairs of the nation, but merely to supply 
** copy” ? 

Mr. MacDonagh himself belongs to the older genera- 
tion of Press Gallery men, who felt more reverence for 
the Legislature than the clever young men who have 
succeeded them, but even he in this interesting ‘‘ Book 
of Parliament” has something of the same tone of 
amused tolerance. Mr. MacDonagh had no ambitious 
aim in writing his book. He has sought merely to give 
a clear, simple, chatty account for popular reading of the 
working of Parliament from the issuing of the writs fora 
General Election and the shouting upon the hustings, to 
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the last cry of ‘‘Who goes home?” that echoes through 
the corridor after the Serjeant-at-Arms has disappeared 
with the mace and the Speaker has shaken hands in the 
shadow behind the chair with the few members who like 
to be in at the death. This object Mr. MacDonagh has 
fully achieved. He gives us just as much historical 
matter as is necessary for the complete understanding 
of the present practice of Parliament, and any number of 
anecdotes, old and new, to illustrate both its present 
and its past. His style is clear, correct and quite un- 

etentious, and he writes with familiar and impartial 

owledge of his whole subject, without attempting to 
discuss constitutional or political questions or to ex- 
pound the intricate technicalities of Parliamentary law 
and procedure. In fact it is just the sort of book the 
ordinary man wants about Parliament ; one might say 
of it that it admirably illustrates the qualities of good, 
sound and accurate journalism. Moreover, Mr. 
MacDonagh is not without a sense of the fact that the 
English Parliament after all is the one Parliament in 
the world which has a long unbroken tradition of power 
behind it; that all other Parliaments in the world are, 
as compared with it, mere upstarts and imitators ; that 
its influence has been exercised, on the whole, for 
freedom and good government throughout its long 
history ; and that to-day it is still the most businesslike 
assembly of its kind in the world when an occasion like 
the Workmen’s Compensation Bill debate calls forth its 


best energies. 
A ROYAL AMOUR. 


«*A Fountain Sealed.” By Sir Walter Besant. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 1897. 


Tv was doubtless from a good motive that Sir Walter 

Besant undertook to bowdlerize the story of Hannah 
Lightfoot and the third George. Yet a lingering regret 
remains at this dispersion of the one redeeming vice 
in the smuggest of our kings: one likes to think that 
on this occasion at least he enjoyed his regal privileges 
before he was taken in hand by the little Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz lady. From another point of view the idea is 
a happy one, as opening up a new and fertile vein to 
future novelists, who might similarly treat all the 
famous royal amours for the use of schools. We could 
then have the platonic friendships of Diane de Poitiers 
and of Nell Gwynne, the refining influence of the 
-Pompadour on the Well-beloved, the Parc-aux-cerfs as 
an educational establishment for the daughters of de- 
cayed gentlefolk. It would certainly make history more 
wholesome and foster a spirit of loyalty. Sir Walter’s 
style is admirably suited to the task he has undertaken: 
the story, told in the words of the fair Quakeress, 
travels placidly through the groves of Arcadia, amid 
love scenes of the most conventional order, for the royal 

ouths are actuated by the purest of motives, and the 


‘smnocence of the heroine is only equalled by her obtuse- 


mess in recognizing what is public gossip to all around 
her. Even when the Prince takes her into the presence of 
the King himself, she fails to connect him with the reigning 
family : nor does she discover his identity until the 
wedding morning, when comes the great curtain-climax. 
The heir-apparent has called to lead his bride to the 
church, and they are only delayed by the non-arrival of 
Prince Edward. He, however, enters later in great 
agitation, and gives away the situation by kneeling to 
his brother and crying ‘‘ The King is dead! Long live 
the King!” Then the love dies out of George’s eyes : 
he is the anointed, the sovereign by divine right. 
*** Nancy,’ he said solemnly, ‘Fate calls me. I am 
now the ing—unworthy. Pray forme. . . . Farewell. 
Be happy.’” And Nancy is leit to cherish this brief 


‘memory of happiness for the rest of her life. The 


pastoral level of the narrative is also broken by a some- 


-what crudely planned conspiracy to kidnap the princes 


which does not appear in contemporary history. As 
the incidents are pure romance, it seems hardly neces- 
sary to have manipulated the grandfather of the Queen 
for the hero, especially as the never reputable Laison 


-has been altogether discredited by some loyal people 


— 
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and wholly accepted by none. Surely imaginary cha- 
racters in Pannonia or Ruritania would have served as 
well. Sir Walter is least unhappy in his pictures of 
London life in the last century ; but he has done these 
better in his serious works on the subject. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


‘TH rumour of Jubilee honours for prominent pub- 
lishers has become a little more definite; ard 
it is stated that one of the probable recipients wili 
be the senior partner in the firm of Messrs. Smith, 
Elder. 

Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen, who are issuing the 
** Encyclopedia of Sport,” announce for the autumn 
season the first volumes of a new ‘“ Angler’s Library,” 
under the joint editorship of Sir Herbert Maxwell and 
F. G. Aflalo. Volumes dealing with Coarse Fish, Pike 
and Perch, Sea-Fishing, rout (Charr, &c.), and 
Salmon and Sea-Trout, each profusely illustrated, will 
appear in the order named, the price of the first three 
having been fixed at 35. 6¢. Each volume will be 
specially written for the Library, which may be subse- 
quently enlarged by the addition of topographical 
volumes containing up-to-date information on parti- 
cular rivers and districts. The author of the opening 
volume, on Coarse Fish, is Mr. C. H. Wheeley, well 
known among Thames fishermen. 


The Cruikshank sale at Messrs. Sotheby’s was suc- 
cessfully terminated last week. Among the more im- 
portant lots were the proofs before letters of the 
illustrations to Ainsworth’s ‘‘Jack Sheppard,” which 
realized £49; the very rare etchings to the ‘‘ Meteor, 
or Monthly Censor,” 1813-14, which brought £73; 
the equally scarce ‘‘ Crowquill’s Holiday Grammar,” 
which brought £13 10s.; the collection of original 
drawings and etchings designed to illustrate the artist’s 
Autobiography, which realized £61; proofs of the 
cancelled plates for ‘‘ Oliver Twist,” for which £32 10s. 
was obtained ; and a complete set of duplicate plates, in 
ik stages, for the ‘‘ Fairy Library,” which realized 

18. 


High prices ruled at the great manuscript sales 
which the same auctioneers held last Tuesday. Sir 
Walter Scott’s autograph manuscripts were knocked 
down for the following amounts: ‘‘ The Lady of the 
Lake,” £1,290; ‘* Old Mortality,” £600; and the 
autograph manuscript of Burns’s ‘‘ Private Journal” 
realized £365. Lord Nelson also came in for fierce 
competition, his autograph manuscript memoir, written 
by himself, going for Zien, while the twenty-three 
letters of the national hero to Admiral Troubridge 
fetched £280. 

Next week the attention of book connoisseurs will 
be centred on the great Ashburnham sale, which will 
be held at Messrs. Sotheby’s on the 25th inst. and the 
seven following days. 


The German Emperor, the King of Portugal, our 
Poet Laureate, Sarah Bernhardt, Gyp, and Pierre Loti 
are among the contributors to ‘‘ Roma,” an art work 
which Messrs. Sampson Low are producing in aid of 
the funds of the Italian charitable society ‘‘ Carita e 
Lavoro.” Four full-page engravings and numerous 
text illustrations by Burne-Jones, Alma Tadema, and 
other artists appear in the work. 


That there is a large section of the feminine com- 
munity anxious to be guided in the domestic virtues is 
satisfactorily demonstrated by Mr. Fisher Unwin’s 
announcement of a seventh edition of the Rev. E. J. 
Hardy’s ‘*Fine Talents of Women”; but as a set-off 
to this healthy moral tendency the same publisher is 
preparing a second edition of ‘* Twelve Bad Women.” 
Both are due on the 21st inst. 


The attention of Whist-lovers may be called to the 
remarks of ‘‘Cavendish” on some disputed leads, 
which will appear in the forthcoming number of 
** Scribner's.” 
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